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V. EVERIT MAC, 


Phe Apnl BULLETIN recorded the death 
{V. Everit Macy, a valued member of the 
Museum's Board of Trustees 

Mr Macy was elected a lrustee on 
November 9, 1914. He was made chairman 


of the Committee on Paintings in Febru- 
ary, 1930, having been appointed to this 
ommittee the previous vear, and he served 


as a member of the Committees on Egyp- 
tian and Classical Art (1915-1930), Pur- 

ses (1925-1930), and Educational Work 

926-1930). In recognition of his gifts he 
was elected a Fellow for Life on April 15 
1912, and on November 15, 1923, he was 
declared a Benefactor. Du 


Ing his assocla- 





} } > | . . 
on with the Museum he gave a number of 


Is is to be used for t purchase 

| ( | material in these same fields 

In memory of his wife, Edith Carpenter 
\\ he presented a brillant and valuablk 
colle mn of Ital IR ssance matolica 
\ i me gv QO w Board o lrustees 


held April 21. 1930, the folloy 


RESOLVED That the Trustees of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art record thei 
official sense of loss and their personal sor- 
w upon the death of their late colleague 


\ | Veril \| C\ His long Nad active devo- 


tion to the work of the Museum, his sound 


judgment and inspiring idealism, and his 
lovable personal qualities make his absence 
i Verv grievous loss. The Trustees direct 


that this action be entered in the minutes of 
the Museum, that a copy be sent to Mr 
Macv’s family, and that a detailed state 
ment of Mr. Macv’s official relations to the 
Museum be appended to the record. 


A LOAN EXHIBITION OF PER- 
SIAN RUGS OF THE SO- 
CALLED POLISH TYPI 


\n important loan exhibition of Persian 
rugs of the so-called Polish tvpe will be 
held in Gallery D 6, opening with a private 
view for Members of the Museum on Mon- 


1 


day, June 9, the public opening following on 


Tuesday, June 10, The exhibition, which 
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continues through Sunday 

about thirts 
these magnificent carpets, either knotted or 
that made in the 
manutfactories in Persia, and 


September 21 
will consist of examples ot 
tapestrv-woven, were 
imperial 
appear, for the most part, to have been sent 
as gifts to sovereigns and other great per- 


lhe exhibition has been 
and 


sonages in Europe 
made possible through the generosity 
public spirit of the private collectors who 
are lending their These will be 


rugs sup- 


plemented by a few owned by the 


\Viuseum 


rugs 


\ GIFT OF A WINDOW 
BY JOHN LA FARGI 


Miss Susan Dwight Bliss 
presented the Museum with a distinguished 
| | al | arge 

shown 1n the 
this 


has recentl 


window bv John 1835-1910 


lhis window Room of Re- 
month, was at 
ie late Henr\ (; 


and was described as follows b 


cent Accessions one 


time in the collection of tl 
Marquand 
the artist himself tor the sale catalogue ot 
the Marquand Collection?: “This 


mv first 


one ) 


windows, was made in 1878-79 


Part of the glass is the very first of what 1s 
call ad 
mv tormulas somewhat earlier, and which | 
\lma- Tadema 
Hon. John Hay have 


Ss, with variations, of cours 


\merican glass, made according to 


was the first to make. Si 


similar sub 


{ 
lhe window is in the form of a central 


surrounded by an elaborate anthe- 


border. It 


Wind 
and clearly of Oriental inspiration 


panel 


mion s subject, Peonies Blows 


In the was a favorite one with La 
| arge 
[his note of eclecticism is, however 


than 


more 


compensated by the artist’s extraor 


dinary technical inventiveness and_ his 


complete masterv over rich and glowing 


color. Aside from its artistic significance the 


Window ts exceedingly valuable as a means 


of studying the various types of glass used 
by La Farge and the effective methods wit! 
Ac O.5¢ H | 11 \ { Ss 


this Sal 


vv Cecilia Waern. in lohn 
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the ch 


illustrative of 
which 


the leads 
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eeneral 
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aracteristh 


AR I 
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likewise 


( mphasis 


he artist placed upon the design o 


SO th 


Al 


pattern 
arrangement of lead li 
The 


molded opalescent class ot 


peon\ 


of red ranging 


blossoms 


in 


his own words 


\ 


handsome 


CXC 


arlOus 


from pink to deep 


uted 


t 


he 


garnel 


[hey constitute the focal points of the color 


S he 


‘mM 


and 


trasts with the 


form. br 


Opalescent glass 1s us 


throughout the 


ally 


cent 


AS 


in the 


rich blue of 
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lant 


‘d for 


window alt} 


ge 


WOTG 


ral panel, the extreme o 


some ot the leaves, cl 





flaming 


ir colored 





Mm 


st 


Con 


the background 


found preterable I he idvantages of opales 
cent or ‘opaline” glass over clear glass wer 
discovered by La Farge early in his career 
1 he storv of the discovery 1s too wel KNOW! 
to require repetition.’ Suffice it here t 
that the artist, thoroughly discouraged 
the impossibility of expressing his opulet 
color sense through the medium of thos 
varieties of clear ss which he foun 
vailable rned opalesc lass 
cause of its ere >) Ge O Wors and 
more interesting and ried texture. He d 
not. however ompletel lispense W 
clear glass but used it wi ve se 
ADOVE nconyul mW Op. lescel ala 
ithough the Ik: r will be found n 
ses tO precon e. More I O eXpre 
color values wh | he ould ) tl rw 
obtain, | larg erv. oft resort 
plating, or th perimpos of twe 
nore pieces of glass. Numer nst 
of “plating” are to be fo | Ur W MA 
\nd finally ) procul oreater textur 
he rtist was S ( empl 
ss With uneven surt nd gl mold 
to suggest the three-dimensional 
ot the particular SUD ]¢ nt 
the peony blosson mere 
thochons scattered thro window 
lhe Peony Window ( rest 
9g as an important example of the work of 
an acknowledged tel ( field ot 
glass; 1t possesses another ficance « 
purely documentat ract that it 
1 


shades 
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Mii A? MUS M O AR] 
Mu r strings by members of. the 
\\ re I preceded ollowed the exXer- 
SCS I he tablet was unveiled bi Miss 
\nita Rew rd, Assist Curator in the 
\\ Department \rms and Armor. The ad 
I of Clar eH. M representin 


ile ve LO speak here toda 


mor of the man to whose memory this 
BASHEFORD DEAN Il is dedicated —Bashford Dean. We wert y 
\\¢ IR | \l ( iA] | } IX \ 0d friends and | me to know 1 him 
R i.) \| ert character. T] haracter had as tts 
r \pril 14 wit rnerstone one tue which IS espe 
i ae Be oe I] ppropriate for us to remember amid 
; e arms and armor he collected, and that 
art he Bas rd Di Col Wal nsistence upon the truth, upor 
Pe fhe oni yainst g re rch. This same ardu 
Dean. M Hart \| 1) s I id exhaustive studv and de 
}] Mi Hel his s ect were the result of nN 
H Mr Mrs. Ales i tral the field of b 
Welch. Mr. and M iM bsequently, he became an 
ae eee thor \ rattsman and stl 
i netallurgy he enjoved a world-wid 
pon hp erthecn oleae ul A: as ) | he made hi 
iM nade p nae ) DaASSIO highl echnical: the 4 
Clas e HM " rets of the old armorers, the construc 
j \ H heir suits and weapons, beautiful 
- | yntour d ornament, vibrant and 
DI , ew Ww rit trong t Naracteristics of one master or 
si —— Plas ; ther ou rious centuries—the 
= a0 Cee ee oo wled Il these can be acquired only 
a the Mi ; ough constant and indefatigable stud\ 
hI 1, ar, Chi | tudy, Bashford Dean never spared 
nd presi 1 | \J mselt. He knew mately all the great 
' e follow Ilections he world. He knew the litera- 
e of the sub ts storical and senti- 
el lue. His watchword was ‘‘thor 
BASHI » D sucht nd his ideals high; in his ambi 
a Qg2° tion ) ke the rmor collection of the 
H RY ( Metropolitan e its place among. the 
reatest in tl world he never flagged 
ripe ‘ Withi relatively short space of twenty 
ils ears the Department of Arms and 
E 19 \rmor the Metropolitan Museum rose 
1E REAI om practical obscurity. t position of 
HEA , rst rat Ihe yn for this remarkable 


hievement tI lection in this 
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ignt 


his 


\iuseum was brot 
\\ 


: . ~do 
es | knowledge 


together | 


Vv a master 
th scholarship, his taste 
ind his fine, subtle 


are gift of dis No 
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BLOWN IN THE WIND 


A WINDOW BY JOHN LA FARGE 


PEONIES 
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long for him; he roamed JAPANESE FOLK ARI 








e WO! I ( IS W ul 
lhe exhibition of Otsué! and potteries in 
} Cl I a STITULIOI : 
; 3 ; Gallet 1) 1 represents tWo ph ises ol | ap- 
\ nm he 1 so well 1d A I | | 
rhe M nese peasant art which came into being 
t , ‘ } try 
( ( n ( S ‘ ( I \ I \ 
* rom decorative point of view, with the 
| nm vil im ot Al ; 
\ okugawa régime. At this time the common 
< t Wh ry 1) ) } rt 1 } 
: people first cre ited an art oO their own, and 
een oOsel Si ed during the past Veat ee 1 
) \ ‘s these paintings made at the village of Otsu 
with the Vepartment « rms 1Armo! _ 
ear Kyoto and these potteries trom a var 
\\ t } | e marveled mort na ‘ ee } “aes ae | neu wre 
1D ( ot KINS SHOW a New ah Ong UNApPpre 
re lI Ss ) I I C3 | \ 
ciated sphere of the Japanese art spirit. No 
~ } ' ni ea rds t 1 , 
e who looks at these objects for the firs 
" me can avoid a shock. The refinement and 
he installat { ther the adminis ug 
vicetv tor Which the Japanese have so long 
ratlo nis partmel! O which fhe ; 
been famous are conspicuous only by then 
I nt tl extraordmatr ( KNOW! \ 
bsence. In their stead is a peasant-born 
> { I SI \“ ( CTCAMN it S | \ 
\\ sturdiness and a hearty sense of humor 
t ( remen ! I] Will if Li¢ 1 
The tvpe of painting known as Otsu 
nd atlection: remember | r | 
seems to have developed trom) popular 
nd devoted public ser TY he 
: : ‘ religious p Inting yut the ustere gods ol 
se the rustees hope that e pul 
- ; . Buddhism soon gave w: li ne more i 
hich |} Ser 1 wil rr hin ) 
WHTIe ( erved Will so remen T mate god ¢ | ndan Merstit n ¢ r 
“- : ite YOUsS O evgend l supe©rs ( 
his Memorial has Der Cs shed \ lar t z ‘ 
a cature 1s the kevnote of the paint y (Tig 
par fit was bequeathed to { bashtord 
done about 1710, that depicts the Thunder 
Dean himself: another part was purchased 1] : 7 
\I (god leaning out of his cloud tO NOOK UP I 
1)\ ne useum ome « the objectS were 
eee Hen drum. A lighter vein is shown in th 
eracious| presented Mir Bashtord Ra \ Q | ’ 
ip : ranting done bout 1rd00 Whi { 
Dean. Miss Harriet M. Dean, Mr. and 
: nd a mouse forget their natural enmit 
Mrs. Alexander McMillan Welch, Mrs Fi ol ; ; 
over a Dottie OT sai I he | With tne 


Helen Fal k Hubbard. Mr. Ed 1c 
eien NNesStock uDDAaTa I Ward | | 
; re : Wistaria (fig. 2), done about 1740, expresses 
Harkness. and Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de AS, 
mee ae as ar till a different point of view. Otsu is a little 
l ;, : vt : ae f as 1] l a Gill Clit 4 i Ol it ul ‘ til 
res Vvervthing in itis trom the collec ee 1 
ae ig 5. ; fp d village on the highroad between Kyoto and 
tion of our lamented trend; every thing in ' | ‘ | 
it ot OKVO and It seems tO have cre ed this las 
Passe through ni 
I ra | } Vpe ol painting as a souven for those Who 
pable stamp of Als a \ 1 
| : were leaving the “big « and wanted a 
WV, ItS Nistorica | | 
picture of the belle of the town. [This paint 
and crattsmanship ' ; 
. ing also shows well the main type of draw 





? igs ‘ t ’ 

student lt S mS e ) ' 

: ing, the heavy, flat masses of color applied 

through his beloved treasures, by which we 2 ° 43 
led : DV a papel stencil the specialty ©) [he 

are surrounded today hose silent figures 71 , 
a ‘ Otsué), the strong outlining done with a 


reminiscent of bygone ages when knight- | I] | | Yat 
brush in black ink, and the general coarse- 
hood was in flower, live on as symbols of , gtk 
: ness of execution, Which, whatever its short 
the genius of Bashford Dean _ ; 
; comings, Is certainly sincere. Perhaps the 
lhe man who possesses that rarest of : ' gs ta 
) nicl , most dignified piece is The Falcon of about 
giits, the virtu 4% high citizenship i 
; : a oe t 1700 Ihe stvle of the Otsue oraduall 
rightful obligation to his fellow man—can ; ; : 
ay 7 changed during the eighteenth century, as 
take his place tar up among the stars; an | ) 
‘. a can be seen in The Monkey with Bell and 


Bashtford 


in picture the figure ol 
: tiga ) ’ Lantern (fig. 3) of about 1780. In the nine- 
seated upon his charger, lance at rest and ’ 
eae teenth century the stencil work disappeared 
visor raised, riding through the gates ol 
Cheap hand-painted sketches produced by 
Heaven to the clarion call of angels’ trum sedaben: nd-painted sketches prow 
dreds for the amusemer! tf the popu n 
pets Well done thou good and is such to be ss ler | : ee h 
faithtul figure pris 











FIG. 3 IHE MONKEY WITH 
BELL AND LANTER®S 
PAINTINGS MADE AT THE VILLAGI 
IN THE XVIII CENTURY 
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rel I vA ot vigoro certain drawt the 
‘ r () ( ‘ I CW 1 SLTOKG 0 ne Crane 1 WISPIN 
ker ter 1 ra, Seto ware of 1720) or The Dandelior 
1 ‘ | + 
Kor ( whose wot | Coal ld rd surpass. [he latter piece 
\1 ve { . Pe . A j 
Vi‘ example rom Oribe near Seto and is distin 
( I WW e dIivis ] nd blue reen glaze at tl 
{ & | } ly {of 1 t — | } 
A I e Sal retre ( I ck dates rom Dout | ) ne tech 
fi 
r. As were I le oO! ill I of The Rabbit in the Moon, Seto ware 
poorest people o whether art i78o, differs somewhat. The design 
Or yy Hes ] \\ ( MW Stehnell Ss Wds en 
CIF Stapp | ( { ( SUTI C0 tHe Gish na nt 
j ‘ r },] , 
aS ( their Wo W DIOWN OVE! Cay 
nship hasty. Yet, fron he desigi white on 
the point of view of d dark, speckled ground 
} f.4 4 1 
c While not NOW \ pe, seto ware 
‘ ] ] = ‘ 
par ilar school oO ft abou 70, represent 
' ' 
]) nting The eCXPress Lares Las nw ch the 
| dae 1 bold few elements of hut and 
] ' | ’ 
iIPanese LON 4 prUTre 1d Net Are 
nit of satire rious! treated, but 
, 
the pie mh Iwavs in an asyvmmetri 
thy ] — 1} 
Cre rt re cal COMPOoOs! ) mar 
main types wWdol ira more onventio lized 
' 1] 
or rimmed plates put Dr pr i s Well 
t} YT ' t ’ ] 
( { Ol-Wi1ct I ‘ SnOWwWnN the Vel | ( 
ee } 
j ra literall ra, Shino ware 
n ] t ' ] 
herring plat i78o. The cl 
reality dinner plat Col ym Seto but the 
wt. or wine. bottl ‘ whitish glaze 1s 
\ , ' ly } 
lost of the examples are ‘ pecralt of Shino 
: 
lecorated. The subjec Here the bold spirals ot 
range trom landscape or F in the water express thal 
. ; 
lower to family cr Or more purely decorative 
CONnVEI malized }) . ar tol view with whicl 
FIG. 4. TOKURI, OR WINE BOTTLI 
tern, occasionall Snow the Japanese seem nal 
| NV, ABC 1020 
g Dits Of legend su rally endowed 
; a 
Ihe Rab n the Moon, or som nb Th {Ww des of Japanese peasant al 
} — 7 ’ } ] +} 9 j, . r 
t happy omen like The Cr n ti ll the same story of rudimentar 
Most of the pieces come tr Set execution and naive conception, often 
place long famous for its potteries. Hence humorous! treated el chievin in 
the technique is good and varied. But © stin el cere artistic feeling in mucl 
wares from Oribé, Shino, Bizet 1 other e same W does Western peasant art 
] | | | | F j 
places are also included. Perhaps t oldest In Japan special word getemono 1s used to 
piece 1s a fokuri ( { vial old wo n lescribe these works. | iteral meaning Is 
hindi +] ' | baad: vai ' , 
holding a sa bottle. | ‘\ mad low-class objec but it conveys the samt 
) } i nd ] j ' 
Bizen ibou 1620. botl 1p I eling it d the san elan al 
v1 1 } 1) if y t xy \ ‘ mo ' 1 } noun 
and in AUMOT lt S rea cces AS Y ¢ Seems | ler Th 1 il 
1} + + 
\ wruer , yer of th , it C CXQUISILE ¢ or sword 
} been dis] S ( ‘ ouard, or in the academe 
ed from servi pa ng, the true artistic qualities ol 
In Orient I t IX Mo ' . | | be 
nvevs the sal M Mo ss t se peopl 5 a people can Dt 
} | { +} 1OuU 
lk uropear e oO nd 
ve 
n s s of lor ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JR 
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IWO CENTRAL ASIAN With very little right to make a decision 
SCULPTURES incline toward an early dating for the in 
ception of this art and am unwilling to be 
In the Room of Recent Accessions this jeye the two pieces on exhibition to b 
month are two supreme examples of the ater than the seventh centurv. and an 
much-disputed and much-flouted Buddhis willing to be oht that the re mu 
tic art of Central Asia. The dating of mon- earlier. Of the source there can be no aut 
uments of this region is still a problem; the — tion—they are deep! nder the influen 
current of influence has been questioned = of Gandharan Buddhism, which w Its 





HEAD FROM CENTRAL ASIA 

but is no longer); and the intrinsic aesth rongl 1 wit 
tic merit has been brushed aside largel: tral Asia all import 
because we cannot give the names of the colored | t| I 
actual masters who painted and modeled ilwavs retained its pr 
these things » that the art whicl 

\s to the dating, some scholars run bacl fan Oasis ¢ rs greatl 
to the beginning of the spread of Buddhism — nearest site in Cl | 
toward China, and date from the second to — only eighteen st saw 
the seventh century. Those who have dont The wooden statuett 
the most work and have the best right to | the main part of a trav 
sav, date most of the painting and s ulp once inclosed | two r 
ture from the sixth to the tenth centurv; said to | 
others, for no earthly reason save an innat Chotscho). Mr 


terror of what we call time, date them later 


if 
( 
was lante 

" 

t i! t 
ris 1 T 
from ft t 

HH " 

Xt ( 

rs rine nad W 
1 door 1 
INT 








IH MI 


eno to suggest Khoten, and that it was 
in importation from India even there. The 
! rongly Hellenistic, the qualit 
rt T 
lhe hi sa piece from a considerabl 
Hection brought back by the German 
SWISS EXPE ) O Ce tral \s iu ler al 
leadership Yr. Trinkler in) 1927-1929 


amples of Central Asian art—the 
group of this nature 
to be acquired 
\merican museum 
thus opening a 
whole new field of 
\siatic art to the 
students of this 
country 


time only the head 1s 


ready for exhibition 
It is said to have 
been excavated at 


the Rawak Stupa in 
the lakla-Makam 


Desert | ike the 
wood it Is strongl\ 


Hellenistic. Modeled 
in light 
mud, it takes on 

texture more gleam- 
lovely than 
called with justice one of the 
{ liscovered in Central 


Ol art as Vet d 


ing and ivory and has been 
works 


\sia 
\LAN PRIEST 


finest 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF COP- 
PIC AND EGYPTO-ARABIC 
TEXTILES 


lhere 1s on view in Gallery 
cial 
Arab 
collections 
Mav 11, and will continue through Friday, 
October 31. Although representa 
are exhibited in 


the bulk of the very 


pto 


\iuseum 


exhibition ot 4 Opti and | or 
textiles selected from the 
The exhibition opens Sunday, 


tive eXam- 
ples of Coptic weaving 
Galleries Ek 7 and D 13 
large and important collection of such tex- 
tiles belonging to the Museum ts of neces- 
sitv kept in the Textile Study Room, where 
and stu- 


it 1s readily accessible to visitors 


Acc. me 


PFROPOLITAN MUSEUM OJ] 





and colored FIG. I. TAPESTRY 
COPTIC, Il] CENTURY 


AR] 


dents. Pieces shown in this special exhibi- 


tion have been chosen from this. study 
collection 

Pogether with the Coptic specimens is 
shown a collection, for the most part re- 
cently acquired, of textiles woven in Egypt 


include a 
notable specimens pre- 
sented to the Museum by George D. Pratt 
for the first time. They are 


during the Arabic period. The, 


tise 


selection from fifty 


and now shown 


supplemented by other gifts from George 


I). Pratt and pur- 
chases made by the 
Museum. These 
lt gvpto-Arabic tex- 


tiles will bea novelty 
to most visitors to 
the Museum, and it 
may be noted, not 
without a little grat- 
ification, that our 
collection of these 
Interesting textiles Is 
ver\ 
in its 
quality 

From remote an- 
tiquits I gy pt 
famous for its linen, 


representative 


Variety and 


Was 


-WOVEN 


PANEI 


Which occasionally 

hada tapestry = 
woven decoration in polychrome. A_ few 
examples, dating from the period of the new 
Empire, have survived and are preserved in 


the Egvptian Museum at Catro.'! The tapes 


try technique continued to be practised in 
the Hellenistic period, which began with the 
conquest of Egvpt in the vear 332 B.c. by 
\lexander the Great 

None of the decorated textiles found in 
the burying grounds of Egypt can be at 
tributed to the Hellenistic or the early Ro 
man period, when the ancient custom ol 
mummification was generally in use, for 
the embalmed bodies were then wrapped 1n 
plain linen without any decoration at all 
\bout A.p 


customs of Egypt took place. The practice 


250 a great change in the burial 


of mummification gradually ceased; the 


body was wrapped in richly decorated gar- 


ments and shrouds and buried in_ the 
1Several interesting tapestry-woven pieces 
were unearthed in the tomb of Tut-‘ankh-Amtn 
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ground. [his change in burial custom was 


were found principally in Akhmim in Upper 
doubtless a result of the advance of Chris- 


tt 


Egypt, but also in Antinoé and Sakkareh 


tianity, which was accepted fervently by [hey consist of complete garments or frag 
i the native Egyptians and the Greek popu- ments of tunics, cloaks hangings, and 
| lation of Egypt. The official language of | covers, mostly in linen but some in wool 

Egypt was Greek, but the native Egyptians — richly decorated in wool of various color 
of the Christian era used their own language The decoration is chiefly tapestr 


ay -woven 


but various other techniques are also em 
ploved. Many specimens in the exhibition 
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RIG. 3 TAPESTRY-WOVEN DECORATIO® 


COPTIC Hi-IV CENTURY 





show the so-called loop weave I] he Suri 
HlG. 2. TAPESTRY-WOVEN BAND : 
consists of numerous woolen loops. wil 
OPTIC, VI CENTURY , 
7 give the effect of a knotted rug. Other 
fabrics have a decor ition woven mect 
written with the Greek alphabet. This na cally on a loom. Several varieties of wea\ 


tive Egvptian language we call Coptic, at 


1d such as the lancé weave and the 

the natives Copts. The name Copt is de- weave, may be distinguished 

rived trom the Arabic ““Quibt,”’ or “Quubt The decoration of Coptic textiles shows 
Which 1s nothing more than a derivative of — two distinct stvles, the Hellenistic and th 
the Greek word “Aigyptioi."” The Copts Copto-Oriental, with intermediary stages of 
called themselves “people of Egypt” or development. The oldest ( optic textiles are 
“Egyptians.” decorated in the Hellenistic stvle and ma 

The Coptic textiles in the exhibition date — be attributed to the third and fourth cen 


Irom the third to the eighth century and — turies of the Christian 


era. The subs 


12 
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early group consist of figur ind scene tur Ihe Hellenistic subjects are treated 
lerived from Gree nd Roman mvtholog more decoratively and gradually disappear 
turalistical treated either in| mono to be replaced finally by Christian scenes 
hrome or polychrome. Other favorite sub nd figures of saints. [he figures are more 
ects are boys at plav, dancers, warriors conventionalized, with a predominance of 
inimals of the chase, and birds, which — vivid colors which recalls the ancient Egyp- 
recall the Ron nos: e first to the n paintings and mummy cases. Even 
third century a.p. An excellent example ¢ ueroglyphic signs and Egyptian symbols 
the Hellenistic group is the panel (fig. 1 such as the scarab have been copied by 
howing rd sitting on a brang fa tree Copts, as may be seen in a few specimens in 
rendered in realistic manner and_ bor our exhibition. Among early Christian sub- 
dered by a wavy vine scroll. The piece ects represented in Coptic textiles, we find 
tapestrv-wove ». purple wool with add the Good Shepherd and orants, which per- 
tions of green and red on the branches sonify the dead, facing Our Lord. A char- 


LIK 


Copto-Oriental stvle of the sixth century is 


teristi example of the fully developed 


seen in figure 2. The upper scene shows a 
saint on horseback killing a dragon with a 
lance, the lower one represents a saint 
v Saint George, killing a dragon 





probab 
with a sword. The rich colors are used in a 
purely decorative manner against a brick 
red ground 

The Coptic stvle and methods of weaving 
continued after the conquest of Egypt bi 
the Arabs in a.p. 641. A great number ol 
Coptic textiles with Christian subjects or 
hunting scenes are to be assigned to the 
beginning of the Mohammedan era. A 
rroup of textiles in the exhibition, tapestrv- 
woven in wool or linen, comes trom a ceme- 
tery of Fustat, or Old Cairo. They are 


( 





oarse fabrics and were probably used as 
ngings and rugs. One of these tragments 


FIG. 4. TAPESTRY-WOVEN BANDS 
EGYPTO-ARABIC, X CENTURY has a very decorative pattern of trefoiled 
palmettes in hexagons and the figure of a 

Ihe Coptic weavers of the third and — bird in rich colors. Another fragment has 


fourth centuries did not limit themselves  WKufic writing (angular Arabic characters 
to figure and animal subjects. They were interrupted by the Sasanian motive of the 


equally skilled in the composition of floral moon and sun. Both pieces may be assigned 
and geometrical patterns, of which man‘ to the eighth or the ninth century. Other 
excellent examples are seen in the exhibi fragments in wool may be assigned to the 
tion. Interlacings greatly interested the early Fatimid period, that is, to the tenth 
Coptic weavers, who often created such in nd eleventh centuries. One of them shows 


tricate patterns as those in figure 3. These — two large peacocks in dark brown wool on 


interlaced designs of infinite variety later linen. These are stylized in the Fatimid 


influenced the Arabic art of Egypt toa cer fashion, and their necks are adorned with 


bands familiar to us from earlier Sasanian 


tain degree 


[he weakening of Greek influence on the — fabrics 
political and spiritual life of Egypt and the Coptic artists were liberally emploved by 
progress of Christianity brought a great the Arabs as builders of mosques and pal- 
change in the art of Egypt at the end of the ices and as weavers in the State manu- 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth cen factories (f1raz) established in the time ot 





en 


ols 


by 
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the Abbasid dynasty. The Arabic textiles of 
Egypt became famous all over the Moham- 
medan world and were exported in the ninth 
century to Svria and Mesopotamia. A frag- 
ment dating from the ninth century, found 





PIG. 5 LINEN CLOTH WITH 1 


EGY PTO-ARABIC, 








the Museum by George D. Pratt are sev- 
eral which are inscribed with the place ot 
weaving. One of them mentions Balbakia 
and bears the date a.p. 916/17. Two pieces 
with the name of Caliph al-Muktadit 





APESTRY-WOVEN DECORATION 
XII CENTURY 


Sigg gin 


<) ewe 


= 


FIG. 0. COTTON CLOTH IN CHINE WI AVI 


EGY PTO-ARABIC, 


In Samarra, has an embroidered inscription 
In red silk indicating Tinnis (near Port 
Said) as the place of manufacture. Besides 
linnis there were other places where fab- 
rics for garments and turbans were woven 
Debik was famous for its silks. Places of 
manufacture mentioned in literary sources 
are Alexandria, Cairo, and Damietta 
Among the fifty textiles given recently to 


XII CENTURY 


Billah and the dates a.p. 912/13 and ors 
16, were made in Misr, or Cairo 

In the majority of textiles woven in 
State manutactories, silk was substituted 
for the coarser wool in tay 
ground material of linen or wool also be 
came much finer, making the Arabic fabrics 


rSTr\ work Phe 


extremely delicate and light. This fineness 
of Arabic silks, especially those of the 
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Fatimid period, was admired by travelers 


who stated that the lirene fab 
could be 


Several such 


texture ol 


rics Was so fine that a whole robs 


passed through a finger ring 
fine specimens may be seen in the exhibi- 
| | 


\rabic silks 


Ihe decoration of | PYDpLO 


tion 
consists of animals, birds, arabesques, 
\rabic inscriptions, and, rarely, human 


figures. The specimens in the Museum be- 


to various periods trom the ninth to 





WITH 


FIG. 7 LINEN CLOTH 


LAPESTRY-WOVEN BANDS 


EGY PTO-ARABI( XI CENTURY 


the thirteenth century, often bearing dates 


which are of great importance for the 


identification of other fabrics similarly 
decorated 

[he earliest pieces in the collection be- 
long to the ninth century, when the designs 

closely followed the 
Gradually the Arabi 
style crystallized, by the merging of Coptic, 
Sasanian, and Arabic elements. In the time 
of the Fatimids this Arabic stvle was fully 
developed and enriched by many new deco- 
\mong the especially beau- 


Museum ts a 


color schemes 


tradition. 


and 
Coptic 


rative schemes 
tiful specimens owned by the 
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with 


linen fragment of the tenth century 
tapestryv-woven bands decorated with grif- 
fins and birds in medallions alternately red 
and blue (fig. 4). [The lower band 1s bor- 
dered by Kufic inscriptions from the Koran 
the addition of the name of the Fa 
timid caliph, Al-Aziz Billah (a.p. 975 


\ pattern frequently emploved in Fatimid 


with 


QOov 


tapestries consists of interlacings inclosing 


animals and birds. A more unusual pattern 


of the eleventh century is shown in the 


linen cloth in figure 7. The tapestryv-woven 
bands show a 21 
heht blue on a 
are grillins in 


ag pattern of dark and 
red ground. In the triangles 


vellow. Kufic inscriptions 


separate the border and bands. This piece 
reveals clearly all the characteristics of the 


Fatimid stvle: the linear character of the 
design and the subdued colors, with red and 
Vellow predominating 

From the Fatimid textiles We can sepa 
rate a group which with in 


Nanks to the 


is decorated 
| his t\ De; % 
Pit of George erate 
sented in the Museum 

for decorative purposes was long prac 
Arabs 


woven or embroidered, are 


scriptions in Kufic 
Is now Well repre 
lhe use of writing 
’ { 


Lised 


by the These inscriptions, tapestrv- 


usuall\ eXtracts 


from the Koran or expressions of good 


addition 


the place of manu 


wishes with the tf the name ot 
ruler or a high official 
facture, and the date 
\n interesting group of seven textiles in 
the gift by Mr. Pratt are of cotton and show 
the so-called chiné weave, in which the 
warp threads are dved alternately in shades 
forming 


later 


brown, usually 


This 


over the East 


ol blue and 


lozenge diaper technique was 


known all especially in 
India, Java, and Bah, but also in Bokhara 
\lthough little ts about its 
origin, it may be traced back to the Coptk 
further 


known as Vet 


fabric 1s 


period. In figure © the 
decorated with a WKufic inscription, stamped 


| 
and gilded, of about the twelfth century 


Other pieces have embroidered inscriptions 
in white, one of them containing the names 
of the twelve imams 

Phe weavers of the Fatimid period ire 
quently used gold to enhance the decorative 
effect of the textiles. [he Museum possesses 


several fabrics thus ornamented, among 


them the linen gauze fragment seen in fig- 
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ure 5. The unusually rich decoration of the 
bands and the oval medallion consists of 
scrolls, palmettes, birds, and simulated 
Naskhi inscriptions, tapestry-woven in 
vellow, red, dark blue, and light blue silk 
There are still numerous traces of gold 
which consists of thin strips wound around 
vellow silk. The pattern and the inscription 
indicate that our piece belongs to the 
twelfth century, when round Naskhi letters 
partly replaced the Kufic characters 

The textiles of the Mamluk period, a few 
of which are seen in the exhibition, carry on 
the high standard of the Fatimid looms, A 
characteristic example of the Mamluk pe- 
riod Is a tapestry weave decorated with 
arabesques, Arabic inscriptions, and floral 
scrolls with peony palmettes and naturalis 
ic leaves M.S. Dimanp 


\ NEW INDIAN RELIEF OF THI 
AMARAVATI SCHOO! 


lo the two marble reliefs from Nagar 
unikonda exemplifying the Amaravati 


1 
} 


school, acquired in October, 1928,! the 
\Viuseum ts fortunate in adding, by a recent 
purchase, another important marble slab ot 
the same school. [his relief, which measures 

feet 5's inches by 1034 inches, comes 
from the Madras district and has many 
characteristics of the Amaravati school 
which flourished in the second century and 
the first half of the third. It probably be- 
longed to one of the numerous. stipas 
which were erected by the Andhra kings in 
southern India, in the country between the 
rivers Kistna and Godaveri. The most 
beautiful monument of this country was the 
great stGpa at Amaravati, which had 
diameter of 162 feet. These stGpas, and the 
railings usually inclosing them, were richly 
decorated with magnificent marble reliets 
representing scenes from Buddha’s life. 

lhe relief just acquired by the Museum 
may be called the Nanda slab, as it repre- 


M.S. Dimand, Two Indian Reliefs of the 
\maravati School, BULLETIN, vol NAIIT (1928 
pp. 238-244; A. kK. Coomaraswamy, Buddhist 
Reliefs from Nagarjunikonda and Amaravati 
Rupam, 1929, pp. 70-76 

The stdpa, originally a funeral mound, bi 
came a symbol of Buddha’s death. [The great 
shrines contained relics of Buddha 


sents seven scenes narrating Buddha’s con 
version of his half-brother Nanda, after his 
return to Kapilavastu. Literary sources tell 
us that Buddha’s father, King Suddhodana 
hearing of his son’s Enlightenment and 
miracles, sent numerous envoys in order to 
persuade him to visit his native cit 

Kapilavastu. All these envoys were so muc! 
influenced by the teaching of Buddha that 
they forgot their mission and becam 
monks. Only Udayin, in spite of his conver 
sion, kept his promise and transmitted to 
Buddha the invitation of Suddhodana to 
come to Kapilavastu Buddha accepted the 
Invitation and, attended by twenty thou 
sand well-born Arahats, or adepts, reached 
Kapilavastu in two months and took up his 
residence in the Nigrodha grove near the 
city. While in  Kapilavastu: Buddha con 
verted his half-brother Nanda and his sot 
Rahula. Phe conversion of Nanda ts related 
inthe Nidana-katha On the next day the 
festivals of the coronation and of the house 
warming, and of the marriage of Nanda, the 
King’s son, were being celebrated all 
gether. But the Buddha went to his houss 
and gave him his bowl to cart and w 
the object of making him abandon thi 


world, he wished him true happiness; an 
then rising from his seat, departed. And 


Janapadakalvani, seeing the young mat 
Nanda VO AWA PAZCU wonder! o| 
him, and cried out, ‘My lord, whither 
vou so quickly’’ But he, not venturing t 
sav to the Blessed One ‘Lake our bow! 


followed him even unto the Vihara. And tl 
Blessed One received him, unwilling thoug! 
he was, into the Order. It was on the third 
dav after he reached IKapilapura l 
Blessed One ordained Nanda 

In the story of Nanda we m 


euish three episodes | Nand tlown 

Buddha, (2) Nanda’s ordination, (3) Nat 

la’slifeasa monk Lhe scenes on our reliet 
deal mainly with events of the second and 
third episodes. There are six main scenes 
from right to lett, separated by plant 


umns growing [rom Vases except! 


scene, on the extreme right, which ts set 

by agate. The first scene (fig. 3 ows Bud 

dha, in monastic costume and halo, I 

the citv. He is accompanied b Yal 
Da 
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Vajrap is guardian angel, who hold 
the vayjr or thunderbol Vajrapant's 
elaborate headdress, with two projecting 
rests, distinguishes him from. the othet 
figures worshiping Buddha, one of whom 


bows down to Buddha’s feet. What particu 


lar incident is portrayed 1s not quite clear 
but the scene probably represents Buddha's 
departure from Kapilavastu and Nanda’s 
submission after an unsuccessful attempt 
return the alms bowl to Buddha ind rejoin 
his beautiful bride 

Phe next compartment of the slab (fig. 3 


PROPOLITAN 
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lat and 


No | 


the Samgamava- 
is represented only 


lo make Nanda 


Saundaranan in 


cara Jataka 32 


Indian s¢ 


rarely ulpture 
orgel his bride Janapadakalyani, Suddha 
kes him on a pilgrimagein the Himalayas 
passing a burnt field, where upon a charred 
stump of a tree sits a monkey (at the lett of 
he scene) with its tail more than half gone 
nd covered with blood 
Phe fifth scene (fig. 2) represents Buddh 
and Nanda viewing the heaven of thirty 
three archangels Where they have arrived 
after the trip across the Himalayas. Sakra 





FIG CENTRAL SECTION OF INDIAN RELIEF. BUDDHA AND NANDA 
FLYING OVER THE HIMALAYAS; BUDDHA CONVERSING WITH NANDA 
contains two scenes, roughly separated by a the chief god of heaven, is sitting on his 
tree. The first represents the tonsure of — throne holding his emblem, the vajra, o1 
Nanda, reluctantly becoming a monk. The — thunderbolt, and wearing the characteristic 
next scene 1s quite elaborate and represents vlindrical headdress (kirita He is sur 
the ordination of Nanda by Buddh: rounded by many beautiful nymphs, or 
Buddha, seated on his throne, is surrounded \psarases. On the right we see Buddha 
by worshiping monks and laymen. The who makes Nanda look at them. Seeing the 
figure of Nanda, sea t Buddha’s left, 1s heavenly Apsarases, Nanda must admit 
unfortunately saiaeail rae the outlines that their beauty raises them as much 
show clearly. At Nanda’s left there is a above Sundari as she ts above the ape which 
worshiping prince, possibly his father they saw in the burnt field. Nanda wants 
lhe following scene shows Buddha on hi now to win an Apsaras as a bride, and 
throne, attended by two followers holding Buddha promises him success if he lives as 
flyflaps, and the Yaksa Vajrapani. Buddhas an _ ascetic. Returning to earth, Nanda 
is again conversing with the worshiping — strives for this end, but Ananda, Buddha’s 
Nanda (fig. 1 favorite disciple, reprimands him and 1n- 
[he fourth compartment contains an in duces him to forget all thoughts of heavenly 
teresting scene (fig. 1) representing Buddha 


Nanda, tke Yaksa 
flying through the Himalay 

the heaven of the god Sakra 
This scene, narrated in the 


and accompanied by 
Vajrapani, 
their way 


Indra 


d$S on 


poem 


132 


Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 5 

S. B. Cowell (editor Jat ika, or Stories of 
the Budd} Former Births, vol. Il, pp. 63-05 

\. K. Coomaraswamy, Early Indian Iconog- 
raphy: |, Indra, Eastern Art, vol. I, pp. 33-41 
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ee ruction from the Buddl panel. What an interesting composition ts 
Nand t ol become saint but also formed by the group of nymphs in the 
etermin« preach salvation to others heaven of Indra! Several figures are stand- 
In the las scene we see N; nd lone ne several seated but Not a single posture 
w ’ nd pre | tO Wor s repeated. This lively group of Apsarases 
shipin wi ind dwart Yaks mtrasts clearly with the serene group on 
g, 2 e right, consisting of Buddha, Nanda 
\m he few known. relict of the and the Yaksa Vajrapam. The difficult 
sandhar nd Amara\ chool’ which problem of representing flying human figures 
llustrate e Nanda stor uur relief un is been solved by the Indian artist in a 
questionably holds first place. Usually onl masterly wav. The direction of the Bud 
one or two events of the story are narrated dha’s body, as he leads Nanda by the hand 
bh here seven scenes are excellent] and the arrangement of the draperies sug 
grouped together. The stvle of our new re vest excellently the motion associated with 

ef is related to the Amar ti sculpture M.S. DIManpb 

Ele ] Y( IH RECLINING 
ETRUSCAN, EARLY V CENTURY B.C 
ol wl ct the mayorits belong to he end © RECEN | ACH SSIONS IN Lt] 
the second or beginning of the third cen CLASSICAL DEPARTMENI 

tury. The Amaravati school represents, in We are showing this month in the Room 
both composition and modeling perhaps |, Ree Bi nbes lek wera Tidlekens “aail 
iota: aa. = Te rest Vases, mostly small, dainty objects acquired 
urs he sma Higures OF our rener (Ine \Vithin the last vear or two. They range in 
height of the panel ts only 1034 inches) are Gate from the seventh to the fourth centur\ 


with num 
erous details of costume and jewelry I] he 
any in- 
Gand- 


{ decorative 


masterly modeled and chiseled 


figures are purely Indian, without 
the Hellenistic 


) school ol 


fluence « 
hara,and are treated inthe broa¢ 
manner so characteristic of Indian sculp- 
ture. Noteworthy is the composition of the 


Various scenes represented on the Nanda 
Art gréco-buddhique du Gand 
pp. 404 \. kK. Coomaraswamy\ 
Reliefs 


Nagarjunikon 


p 7 =) 


Buddhist from a and 


\maravati 


1) 


Rupam, 1920, ] 
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B.c. Fach has a special significance 
BRONZES 

\mong the most attractive objects in 
classical art are the bronze statuettes which 


adorned all kinds of implements and uten- 
n- 


[hey served as handles, supports, fi 


sils 
lals, or Merely as decorative motives in care- 
fully planned designs. Detached from the 
objects to which they belonged, they can no 
long 


longer be appreciated in their original set- 
tings; but thev areoftenolf such fineexecution 
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that they have value as individual pieces 
Our three new bronzes belong to this class 
\ group of a vouth and a girl (figs. 2 and 3; 


Pas & 


height with base, 3!°i6 in. [8.8 cm.]) was once 
the finial of an Etruscan candelabrum dat 
ing from the first quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The vouth has put both his arms 
round the girl; she has one hand on his wrist 
the other on his back; and together the 


move forward, apparently in the steps of a 





FIGS. 2 AND 3. YOtl 


ETRUSCAN, EARI 


dance.' The sense of motion imparted to the 
figures, the wav thev are made firmly to 
clasp each other, the graceful, spontaneous 
attitudes, give to this little piece a very spe 
cial attraction. Unfortunately the preserva- 
tion is not good, the bronze having evi 
dently been through fire, but it has been 
treated by the electrolytic process and 
thereby certain details not visible before 
such as the ornamented border on the ed 
of the 


ue 


‘ 
~ 


cirl’s gown, have come out 


[hat the subject is not a rape is shown by 
comparison with similarly interlocked groups of 


standing figures, e.g., our acc. no. 20.208 


1H 


y 


\ reclining vouth, with one hand raised 
a graceful gesture (fig. 1; length, 438 in 


{11.1 cm.]), must have fitted on the rim of 


large vessel as one ol several figures Hi 


wears a mantle with ornamented border 
and an all-over pattern of crosses, delicatel 
lhe workmanship ts probably als 
Etruscan, of the late } 
Etruria was closel 


incised. 
archaic period, w 


similar figure 


her artistic 





AND GIRL DANCING 


V CENTURY B.( 


slightly different from ours in the attitud 
of the hands, came into the market at about 
the same time and 1s now tn a private col 
lection. It probably formed part of the sami 
vase 

The third statuette, a vouth in Pers 
costume, evidently supported a candela 


brum of which a part is still preserved 


height with stem, 6 in. [16.7 cm Hi 
wears a leather cap and sleeved tun 
fastened with a belt. The type of face 

the simple vet naturalistic folds of the 


y 


ggest Greek workmanship 


ment su 


second half of the fifth centur 


affiliated with (reece in 
activities. A 


} 


hen 
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VASI ind the presence of Oriental motives mak 
\mong the vases t earliest piece Is a i striking contrast with the angular geo 
proto-Corinthian” alabastron in the torm metrized products current before this time 
human figure (height, 2 in.jo.8¢cm \mong these early works, our little figure 
with an opening at the top and two strin occupies an important place 
holes at the sides he tvpe of head with An Athenian black-figured kvlix of th 
laver wig’ is that in vogue during the so-called Aletnmeister tvpe (fig. 6; diam 
seventh century B.c.; the garments consist 8%i6 In. |21.5 cm.]) has on each side a repre- 
long, short-sleeved chiton and over it a sentation in exquisite miniature stvl 


( 
four-horse chariot in front view driven by a 
charioteer in a long white robe, with a by 
stander right and left (on one side two nude 
youths, on the other a youth and a draped 


man). The interest of the piece is further en- 





FIG. 5 ASE IN THE FORM 
OF A COCK 

ERHA A LAMP FEEDER 
FIG. 4. ATHENIAN LEKYTHO hanced by the signature, right and lett ol 
SATYR each picture: HISCHYLOS EPOIESEN ‘His 
END OF VI CENTURY B.( chylos made it.”” This potter's name appears 
on several other vases,’ both red- and black- 
mantle once painted red, one end of which figured, on four conjointly with that of the 
is thrown back over the shoulder in surpris- oreat painter | piktetos Our kvlix is the 


] 


ingly naturalistic fashion, Otherwise the — only Aleznmetster cup so far known with his 


figure IS formless ind heav\ vet not with- name lhe cup itselt 1S unfortunatel\ not 
out a beauty of its own, due to its quiet well preserved! but the incised decorations 
monumental character. It symbolizes, in — are fairly complete and the signatures prac 


fact, In a most interesting manner the 
\ more detailed publication of this piece ts to 


rT fluence which was brought to Hear 
astern influence hich rougl ( guest later ia Metropolitan Museum Studies 


t 
bear on Greek art during the seventh cen- lhirteen are listed by Hoppin, Handbook of 
tury both by direct contact and through \ttic Red-figured Vases, I], pp. 112 ff., and H. B 
Walt yurnal of ellen tudies 
Phoenician trade. This influence is reflected — Walters, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXIA 
1Q00, pp. 103 i; three of which are doubtfu 


in a large number of small terracottas Wie Kies hid to vistobs One handle, part 3 
ivories, and bronzes, found all over the 


Greek world, which by their rounded forms — body 


inother the whol foot ink i few preces o;in 
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tically intact. The date is about 530 Bx 

\ red-figured Athenian cup of the kotvk 
shape (height, 3'i6 in. [10 cm.]) has a 
Maenad painted on each side, one playing 
the double flute (fig. 7), the other dancing to 
its music (fig. 8), her panther’s skin flying 
behind her; rocks indicate a mountainous 
landscape. The pictures are typically Greek 
in their rhythmical composition, the sim- 
plicity of the rendering, the concrete svm- 
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other horizontal, presumably for carrying 
the empty cup on one finger 

An Athenian lekythos of slightly earliet 
date (fig. 4; height, 7 in. [17.8 cm.]) has 


another characteristic Greek rendering 





Satyr dancing a wild dance, evidently drunk 
with wine from the amphora which is lying 
by his side. The landscape is indicated by 
the presence of roc ks: a serpent 1s quietly 


wending its wav toward the scene. [t is 





FIG. O. ATHENIAN KYLIX (DI 





FIG. 7 MAENAD PLAYING THE FLUTE 
ATHENIAN KOTYLI 


bolism. The stylized rocks sufficiently con- 
vey the impression Of a Mountainous glen, 
we feel the wind blowing against the flute 
plaver’s drapery, we can catch something ot 
the ecstasy of the Maenad as she bends for- 
ward, her arms outstretched, her hair fly- 
ing. Yet the whole is depicted with an 
economy of means which makes each line 
significant. The execution of the paintings 
is in the manner of the Brygos painter 
though probably not by his own hand; the 
date should be about 480 B.c. The cup it- 
self presents an interesting feature in the 
arrangement of its handles, one being verti- 
cal for holding the cup while drinking, the 
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FIG. O MAENAD DANCING 


ABOUT 450 B.¢ 


again an imaginative picture in the sturd\ 
Greek manner—not lovely nudes walking 
dreamily in idyllic woods so popular with 
our modern classicists, but an exuberant 
drunken Satyr made beautiful by the ex 
pressive rendering and the harmonious de 
sign. The technique is unusual, the Satyr 
being incised in red lines on the black 
glazed ground, while the rocks, drinking 
horn, amphora, serpent, the Satyr’s hau 
and beard, as well as the inscriptions (thre 
1 white; and above 


and below the scene are red painted bands 


times *zzAoc), are paintec 


The whole must have been an effective color 


scheme when the red and white were fresh 
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\ vase in the form of a cock lig. 5; 
height, as restored,® 738 1n. [18.7 cm.]) prob 
ably served as a lamp feeder, the oil being 
poured into the cylindrical mouth on the 
neck and poured out of the small opening 
in the beak. It is entirely covered with black 
vlaze except for the comb and the wattles 
which were left in the color of the clay and 


painted crimson, and the circular support 


ACCESSIONS 


Tue Liprary. During the summer the 
Museum Library will be closed on Sundays 


from June 1 to August 31 inclusive 


\ Beourst oF Money. Under the will 
of the late Joseph FE. Rolker, the Museum 
has received S1,000 representing a dls 


tributive share in his estate 


DHE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY. Section II 
of this issue is devoted to the program com- 
memorative of the sixtieth anniversary ot 
the founding of the Museum, at the meeting 
of the Corporation on April 14, 1930. 


SUMMER AppREssés. In order to facili- 


tate the prompt delivery of mail it 1s ear- 
nestly requested that Members and sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN notify the Secre- 
tary of their summer changes In address and 
the number of months that this change will 
cover. The BULLETIN Is mailed as second 
class matter and if forwarded from a city 
address requires additional postage 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held April 21, 1930, the tollow- 
ing persons Were elected to the Corporation: 
FELLOWS IN Perpetuity, Duncan Crvder 
Chauncey, Frederick Chauncey; FELLOws 
FOR Lire, Samuel R. Betts, Mrs. Paul 
Mckwen. The following persons, having 


We have restored most of the comb, one side 
of the head (not that shown in the illustration 
the ends of the tail feathers, and small parts of 


the body 
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at the bottom, which ts clay color. The 
combination of naturalism and stvlization 
in the rendering is highly effective; espe- 
cially lifelike are the head with its halt-open 
beak and wrinkled wattles, the body 
feathers going in all directions, and the 
scrawny legs. The period is probably the 
fourth century B.¢ 


Gistta M. A. RICHTER 


AND NOTES 


qualified for membership through their con- 
tributions, which, with all fees so received 
areapplied tothecostof Museum administra- 
tion, Were elected in the class of SUSTAINING 
Members: Miss Nanev R. Caperton, Mrs 
Price Collier, Roland L. De Haan, Mrs 
kk. C. Dieckerhotf, Mrs. Demme Douglas, 
Mrs. Fk. E. Saxham Drury, Mrs. William 
Ewing, Mrs. John M. Hatfen, Mrs. Solo- 


mon Kaufman, Most Rev. John S. Kedrov- 
sky, Mrs. George M. L. La Branch, Mrs. 
Samuel Levy, Mrs. Alexander Mackav- 
Smith, Mrs. Manton B. Metcalf, Jr., Mrs. 
Robertson K. Mvgatt, Mrs. S. W. Peck, 
I. E. de Sherbinin, Mrs. Edgar P. Stone, 
and T. Sloan Young. ANNUAL MEMBERS 


were elected to the number of 164 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS IN- 
IERESTED IN Museums. The twenty-first 
annual convention of [The American fF edera- 
tion of Arts will be held on May 14, 15, 10 
in Washington, with headquarters at the 
Mavtlower Hotel 

The American Association of Museums 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual convention 
in Buffalo on June 4, 5, 6, and 7. There will 
be visits to places of interest in Buffalo and 


ITS ViICcINIt\ 


EGypTIAN WaLt PAINTINGS. Following 
the closing of the special exhibition ot 
copies of Egyptian wall paintings on Feb- 
ruary 9 most of them were sent as a loan 
exhibition to Boston, where they were 
shown in the Museum of Fine Arts. A se- 
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lection of the pictures is to be shown in the — possesses a notable example of Englis! 
Denver Art Museum in September and — needlework. Robust in its feeling althoug! 
later at the Toledo Museum of Art naive in its conceits, it is typical of the worl 


In the meantime the reproduction of the — of the Elizabethan period. It is similar in 
decorated chamber from the tomb of | design to those embroideries which have 
Nakhte, which formed an important part of | popularly been attributed to Mary Queet 


the exhibition here, has now been placed on — of Scots and Bess of Hardwick, the Coun 
permanent exhibition. It has been set up — tess of Devonshire, and was probably made 
igain in the basement of Wing H, at the between the vears 1580 and 1000. Formerl 


foot of the stairs leading down from the in Treago Castle in Herefordshire, it w 
Hall of Armor. On the adjoining walls purchased by the Museum in 1920 
several of the other copies of tomb paintings Qld English houses of the Elizabethar 
have been hung. While it is impossible to | period which still retain their original fur 
show more than a few of these copies in the 
space available, it is hoped that by chang- 
the pictures from time to time this 
phase of Egvptian art will be adequately 


re presented 


PUBLICATION NOTES lhe Handbook ot 
the Classical Collection,! which is just 
about to be issued in a new and enlarged 
edition, includes a chapter on the Room ot 
Fechnical Exhibits (which also contains a 
number of forgeries), and an Appendix of 


\ccessions, 1927-1929. The number o 
illustrations has been increased in the new 
edition, and the bibliography revised to 
include important new publications. Thus 
this handbook is of value not only to visi 





EMBROIDERED HANGIN 


tors to the collections, but as a work of 
ENGLISH, 1580-1000 
reference for students of classical art who 


are unable to come to the Museum nishings show how popular were decorat 


\ list of the stories from the Children’s — hangings. Embroidered upholsteries form 


Bulletin which are still in print, with an sumptuous decoration for the massive 


Indication of the material around which richly carved beds. and needlework hang 
each story 1s written, has been prepared for ings. as well as tapestries, often decor 
the convenience of teachers, librarians, and the walls. Whether the Museum's embr 
others interested in the selection of reading — ery was used as xed upholstery o1 
material for children. The list may be ob wall hanging is uncertain. but the quest 
tained at the Information Desk, or by mail 
upon request Joseph Br \ 
. YT tor | 
\ntrobus) and | 

\N EMBROIDERED HANGING OF THI tenoeuale the 5. 4 LVI 
ELIZABETHAN Periop. In the embroidered ‘Appreciating its significa tt 
hanging? of which two fragments are now crises of life, in birth, n nd 
on exhibition in Gallery | 13, the Museum noes ssiaalinaci eoisinr’ =a dione 

sumptuous a piece of furniture s crattsn 

Handbook of the Classical Collection, by could produc | | 
Gisela M. A. Richter. Sixth edition. New York wainscot head and a tester support 
1930. Octavo. lu, 380 pp. 257 ill. and plan posts. Valances hung from the tester f 
paper canopy over the 

lhe embroidery consists of three pieces irge curtains h I 
measuring 3 ff. 1 in by 5 ft. 5 in., 2 ft. 8 in. by entirely col led t { () 
7 ft. 2 in., and 2 ft. 7 in. by 5 ft., respectively decorated tl 
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Ot importa! nee su material Wa 
often used for both purpos the mi 
room 

I he Ol mel CONSISLS ¢ large towel 
fruit, and vegetable motives, which, t 

th woth name naller desion { 
eether W 1 numerous smaller designs oO 
buttertlies and grubs, are embroidered in 


petit-point stitch upon canvas and applied 


on a ground of violet satin. [he motives are 

nclosed within compartments formed by) 
interlacing strapwork patterns, and both 
the motives and the strapwork are outlined 
in gold thread upon the satin ground, the 
more minute insects being delineated in 


couched stitch of silver thread. A small stat 


filling within the borders ot 


the strapwork 
completes the ornament 

\lthough somewhat similar patterns art 
found in continental fabrics of the six 
teenth century, the naturalistic rendering o 
flowers surrounded by insects achieved its 
land | loral Gevices 


t} 


finest expression in Eng 
were not unknown in England in the prev! 


ous century, but it was not until the 
lizabethan period that this ornament 
found a mature and individual torm of de 
velopment, and then it became, with 
emblematic motives, a feature of needle 
work design 

he marginal decoration on the manu- 
script of the Hours of Henry VII® (1455 
1509) shows the use of floral decoration with 
erubs in the late fifteenth and the early six 
teenth century. In the so-called Queen's 
bedchamber in Hardwick Hall,’ bed dra- 
peries Which may have been done by Mary 
Queen of Scots are decorated with motives 
closely related to those on our embroider\ 
in both subject and design. A set of chairs 
also at Hardwick Hall is upholstered with 
embroideries similar in character. [The orna- 
ment of the Museum’s hanging, more elabo 


These upholstered beds of this period wer: 
often made to match the wall hangings, but 
oWing to their great cost, were few in number 
and were only used at court or by the very 
wealthy Percy Macquoid, A History of En 
lish Furniture: The Age of Oak, pp. 147 and 14 

®Henry Noel Humphreys, The Illuminated 
Books of the Middle Ages, pi XXX 
\s the new Hardwick Hall was not con 
pleted by Bess of Hardwick, the “Building Coun- 
t lve years after Mary's 


Less, until 1599, twelve 4 
heodcoh her 


death, the name, “‘the Queen’s bedchaml 
somewhat misleading 


IS 


rate, more truly decorative, suffers in no 
way by comparison with these better- 
known pieces 
Strapwork was a motive widely emploved 
n England in the sixteenth century, not 
only in needlework, but also in the other 
decorative arts, particularly wood carving 
[he simple strapwork design which we find 


1) the carved panels of the Tudor period be- 


came more elaborate as the century pro- 
sressed. The interior of the Bible-box now 
on exhibition in Gallery J 13 1s covered with 
fragments of printed paper of the Eliza- 
bethan period, one of which shows a strap- 
work pattern forming octagonal compart- 


t 
ments. Remarkably close in design to our 


embroidered example is an engraved ilus- 


ration in an Almanac’ dated 1008, which 
was used as a pattern book tor embroider\ 
Here the strapwork 1s more elaborate and 
involved, but the inclosed designs of vege- 
table motives when compared to those on 
our embroidery are less varied and more 
conventional 

Ihe Museum's embroidery deserves a 

igh place among the works of the bli 

bethan age. If it lacks the grace and tluency 


‘d con- 


of expression of the more sophisticate 
tinental productions of the same period, 1t 


possesses the ingenuous§ treshness and 


{ 


vitality of Elizabethan days 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF FIREARMS. [he ex 
hibition of the collection of firearms lent b\ 
William G. Renwick is arranged in six cases 
placed on the stairway which leads from the 
main armor gallery (H 9) to the basement 
The aim of the exhibit 1s, first, to show spe- 
cimens of combined artistic and technical 
merit of every main type of firearm, using 
dated and historical specimens when avail- 
able, and second, to show types Ol two- 
handed firearms which figured in the devel- 
opment of America 

\mong the first group there is a match- 
Wheellock arquebus dated 1594, a match- 
and flint-lock musket, and a combination 
flint-percussion double-barreled — fowling 
piece, dated 1832. These three guns alone 

§ | he Almanac is in the collection of the lat 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan in Englank 
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show the principal mechanisms used during 
three and a half centuries and also illustrate 
the fact that the older tvpes of mechanism 


persisted alongside of the newer types. The 
le 


‘ction 1s especially rich in dated pieces 


col 
‘leven specimens ranging from 1444 to 1837 
l arrange 


\bout 


( 


which facilitate the chronologica 


ment of the neighboring firearms 
twenty-five of the pieces are signed by their 


makers, and the historical personages repre- 
sented include the Elector Christian | 
Saxony and the Emperor Maximilian of 


QO} 


> 
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YPOLITAN 


firearms used for self-defense, hunting, mil 
tia service, et Especially noteworth I 


4 


this group are three Kentucky rifles whic! 


were used during and after the Revolution 


he 
ary War and by American woodsmen and 
pioneers. The second case devoted to 
specimens of government issue. These 


clude an American-made flintlock musket 
of al 


about LV pe 
militia in the French and Indian wars in 


( olonial 


hi 


1725 of the used by 
] 


' 


apture of Louisburg. The specimen is 
scribed with the name of Abraham Stickne 
Massachu 


a heutenant in the Tewksbury 


Mexico. The collection is also particularly 
rich in French royal pieces. The guns of | setts, company of minutemen, and w 
Lours NITE, Louis NIV, the Grand Dauphin — probably carried by him at the Batth 
son of Louis XIV), Louis XV, and a gun Lexington. Here, too, is a “Brown Be 
ordered by Louis XVI and presented to his musket, the British regulation militar 
son the Dauphin are included trom Blenheim to Waterloo 
lhe second group includes firearms in use Phe descriptive labels e det n 
at the time of Columbus, the Congutsia cerning the discharge mechanism which 
lores, the early American colonists, and dur- = should be of interest to the student as well 
ing the French and Indian wars, the Revo is to the layman. It is planned to continu 
lution, the War of 1812, and the Mexican the exhibition rough the month o 
War. One case contains domestic tvpes, 1.e October =P eT 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1930 


PaEe FUBLIC LECTURES 


\nnounced by Date and Sub 


Radio lalk, WRNY: The American Wing. Huger I 
Radio Lalk, WOR: The Making of a Vase Huger | 
| ¢ 


Radio Talk, WOR: The Cellini Cup. Huger I 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\nnounced by Courses 


Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays during June 
June, July, and August, at 3 p.t 
(railery lalks by Robe rta M | insier, Saturdays during It \ 


Gallery lalks for Summer School Students, by Huger E1 


S, 1¢ 
12, | hursdavs, Julv 10, 17, 24, 31, August 7, at 4 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, | hursdavs, at 2 p.m 
} Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplay 
\ugust 5, 19, at 2 p.m 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


lemporary Exhibition of The H. O Galleries 20-25 M 


PEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL ENHIBLEIONS 


Coptic and Egypto-Arabic Textiles Gallery H 15 May U) 
I ition of Firearms of the Stairwav trom (; 


if? An! 
\V to NIN Century ery H 6 to ¢ 


Luropean and American Samplers (; erv H 
the XVII through the XIX 


Century 


| oOan I xhibition ol | panes Peas Gallery D 

ant Art 
Etchings by the Tiepolo Family Gallery Kk 4¢ \ 
Prints by Winslow Homer Gallery K 309 
Prints—Selected Masterpieces Gallery Kk 4 Marc} 
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THE SINTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE MUSEUM 


fo mark the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Museum, the annual meet- 
ing of the Corporation, which was held in 
the Lecture Hall on April 14, 1930, was de- 
voted to exercises commemorative of this 
event. Following a brief business session, 
addresses were made by the President, 
Robert W. de Forest, who presided; Profes- 
sor Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of 
lhe American Museum of Natural History; 
and Dr. John H. Finley on The Future of 
the Museum; and a congratulatory letter 
from Sir Henry A. Miers, President of the 
Museums Association of Great Britain, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Museum, 
was read. [he addresses are here brought 
together to form a permanent record of this 


occasion. 


LETTER OF CONGRATULATION 
FROM SIR HENRY MIERS 


17th March, 1930. 
Dear Sir, 

The Museums Association desires to offer 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art hearty 
congratulations on the occasion of its 60th 
anniversary. 


The remarkable achievements of th 
Metropolitan Museum, its marvellous 
growth, and the high value of its educative 
work are known to the whole world; the 
support which it has received from the cit! 
zens of New York and other benefactors ha 
excited the admiration and envy of kindred 
institutions in other countries; the magnif 
cence of its collections is only equalled b 
the abundant use which is made of thes 
treasures. We realise that the enterprise a1 
activity of its officers and staff have enabled 
the collections to exert a profound influenc¢ 
in the intellectual development of the great 
City to which it belongs 

[he Museums Association, which ts 
timately concerned with the work of mus« 
ums in the British Empire, has watched and 
will continue to watch the progress of the 
Metropolitan Museum with keen interest, 
and entertains the hope and firm belief that 
the high standard of achievement which ha 
characterised the first 60 vears of its ex 
tence will be continuously maintained 

| have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servant 
(Signed) Henry A. Mi 
President: [he Museums Asso 
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ADDRESS BY 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST 


| have just read a recent book by Booth 
larkington entitled The World Does Move. 
It is an illuminating and startling juxtaposi- 
tion of the changes that have recently come 
over our world, both mechanically and so- 
cially—motors, aéroplanes, electric lights 
and skyscrapers, the new woman and the 
new man, jazz, golf, and pocket flasks. 

But in no sphere of life has this move- 
ment been more rapid than in the attitude 
of Americans toward art and art museums. 
Sixty vears ago there were no art museums 
in America worthy of the name. Now there 
ire many. Not quite the thousand that Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, in his recent brochure, 
attributes to America, but very many. Then 
there were no private collections of any im- 
portant paintings in New York excepting 
one, and that was accessible onlv by 
invitation 

Indeed, | recall in my childhood being 
taken by my mother to see a single picture 
shown in a Broadway store at an entrance 
fee of what was then called two shillings and 
is now called a quarter. That picture now 
belongs to our own Museum. It is not a 
great work of art. It is by Leutze. It repre- 
sents Washington crossing the Delaware, 
standing up in a rowboat surrounded by ice 
floes, holding aloft an American flag. It is 
not even historically accurate, for Washing- 
ton would never have lived to become the 
“Father of His Country” if he had not 
known the elementary principle of success- 
ful navigation, “never to stand up in a 
boat.”” But its patriotic subject has justly 
given it a place with us. 

Indeed, to go a little farther back, my 
friend Kenyon Cox told me that his first 
attraction toward art was the wooden statue 
of an Indian, formerly the sign of most 
tobacco shops. 

To £0 back to the dev elopment of art 
museums in America. Our three leading art 
museums were all established about sixty 
years ago; those of Boston and New York 
in 1870 and that of Chicago in 1879. Their 
establishment marked the beginning of 
what is now a strong national movement. 
But the beginnings were very humble, piti- 


ably humble in the light of the present. 

Our own Museum was not founded by 
the ambition or wealth of any single indi- 
vidual—it was the result of a broadspread 
civic effort, of which the venerable William 
Cullen Bryant was the spokesman. It was 
headed by a large and influential committee 
of citizens. It took them two years to collect 
the paltry sum of $250,000 with which to 
start the Museum, and when it was started 
its sole staff consisted of a clerk at $12 a 
week. Its first exhibition—a loan exhibition 

was held in a hired dance hall. 

Now the Museum which they founded 
besides its great collections, requires an an- 
nual budget of more than five times that 
$250,000 to support it and has an income 
of over twice that amount consecrated to 
purchases alone. It has its own home, which 
has a frontage on Fifth Avenue of four city 
blocks. We already have more Rembrandts 
than can be found in either the Louvre or 
the National Gallery, according to their 
most recent catalogues. We have the most 
important collection of armor to be found 
in the western hemisphere. 

Certainly our Museum’ world has 
“moved.” We are not a small museum—we 
are a large one. The mere inspection of it 
can be wearisome. We have no apology to 
make for its size. Nor do we deny that vis- 
itors who attempt to view our treasures 
within the space of a single day or even of 
several days may be wearied by the effort. 
But in nothing but a large museum could we 
display art in all its different forms, or the 
art of different civilizations and different 
countries. This was the purpose of our 
founders. 

Said one of them, Professor George F. 
Comfort, a few months before our Museum 
was incorporated: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art should 
be based on the idea of a more or less complete 
collection of objects illustrative of the history 
of art from the earliest beginnings to the 
present time. We consider this definition im- 
portant. It will be seen that whilst it gives a 
distinct purpose to our efforts, it includes all 
the aims, whether industrial, educational, or 
recreative, which can give value to such an 
institution 


Said Joseph H. Choate, another of our 
founders, at the opening of our first home in 





a 


THE SIXTIETH 


Central Park in 1880, speaking for the 
founders: 
Their plan was not to establish a mere 
cabinet of curiosities which would serve to kill 
time for the idle, but gradually to gather to- 
gether a more or less complete collection of 
objects illustrative of the history of art in all 
its branches from the earliest beginnings to the 
present time, which should serve not only for 
the instruction and entertainment of the 
people, but should also show to the students 
and artisans of every branch of industry, in 
the high and acknowledged standards of form 
and color, what the past had accomplished for 
them to imitate and excel. 
We must be true to the purposes of our 
founders into whose labors we have entered 

We are not merely a museum of the so- 
called fine arts. We recognize no caste sys- 
tem, no aristocracy in art. To us all arts are 
fine arts, of whatever material they are cre- 
ated, whatever civilizations have produced 
them, and whatever countries have given 
them birth. We believe that no less honor 
should be given to the art which expresses 
itself in textiles or ceramics than to that 
which expresses itself in painting or sculp- 
ture. All arts are fine arts which produce 
beauty and inspire a love of beauty in the 
beholder 

Nor do we believe that fine art is confined 
to those particular styles which the Western 
civilization, to which we have fallen heirs 
has produced, whether classical, Roman 
esque, Gothic, or Renaissance. All these 
successive dey elopments of Western art 
have their own beauty and their own at 
traction. We honor equally the arts of other 
civilizations and countries—the Moham 
medan art of the Near East and the older 
arts of the Far East, China, India, and 
Japan. We cherish no less the Japanese 
screens and the Japanese porcelains which 
have recently come to us through the mag- 
nificent bequest of Mrs. Havemeyer than 
we do her Rembrandts and her Grecos. 

With such a program we could not be a 
small museum. To us it is only by the juxta- 
position of arts of different kinds and differ- 
ent times and different countries that true 
art can be seen and studied and that beauty 
of all kinds can find its inspiration. 

We are perfectly conscious of the charm 
of a small museum. The segregation in a 
single place of a particular form of art or 
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the art of a single civilization or a single 
country may give greater aesthetic pleasure 
to the average visitor than the aggregation 
of all arts which is found in our own Mu- 
seum. By such a segregation, attention is 
focused on a single unity. It may easily be 
that the Japanese habit of showing only 
single picture or a single flower may evoke 
more response than the sight of many pi 
tures and many flowers grouped together 
But such a limited sphere is not ours. While 
the aesthetic value may be greater, the edu- 
cational value would be less. The needs of 
students would not be met. The inspiration 
which our Museum gives to schools and col 
leges, not only in art but in history and 1 
the development of civilization, would be 
lacking. 

It may be tiresome for a visitor to have 
to walk through many g illeries in the con- 
tents of which he has no interest, to find the 
particular objects he wishes to see. | find it 


tiresome myself when | go to the Louvre to 
ave to pass through a forest of frigid statu 
ary to attain the shrine of the Venus of 


Melos, but it is less tiresome than if | 
to journey to Montmartre or Clichy. It 
should be no more tiresome to search out 
the Altman Collection in our Museum th 

it would have been to risk the perils of Fift! 
Avenue traffic in order to find it in Mr. Alt 
man’s own home. 

And in what direction will our Museum 
world ‘“‘move”’ in the future? In mere bulk 
| hope not. For it will be our policy when 
ever we can illustrate any particular art by 
a better example than we now have to dis 
card the poorer. In variety? Probably yes 
For we must follow the injunction of our 
founders, which corresponds with our own 
convictions, to illustrate all arts. In the use 
of the facilities we furnish to our schools 
and colleges and to others for educational 
purposes? | hope yes 

Not long ago it was my duty to present 
prizes given at the Washington Irving High 
School for familiarity with the treasures of 
our Museum. | was called upon unexpect 
edly to say something. | bethought mysel 
and concluded | would first find out how 
many of the host of young women present 


were familiar with our Museum. | asked 


those who had visited the Museum to ris 
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lo my amazement, almost allin that large with Rodin, and other great modern 


auditorium came to their feet. | hope the 
next time | am called upon to preside over 
such a function it will not be almost all, 
but all. 

| hope our Museum will “move’’ by en- 
tering more and more into the lives of the 
people, by becoming more human. A friend 
of mine told me that on entering the Mu- 
seum one day she saw a small girl bringing 
her younger brother into the Museum and 
heard her say to the boy, ‘““Now, Bobby, | 
will take you to see the Iron Man.” My 
friend, in her sympathy with these children, 
said to the girl, ““May I not show you the 
way to the Iron Manr”’ The girl turned to 
her with an expression indignation, 
‘‘Missus,” said she, “don’t you suppose | 
know my way about my museum?” | hope 
every child and every man or woman in 
New York, however humble their social 
standing, will know this Museum as “their 
museum” and will come here to find the joy 
and inspiration which only beauty can give. 
And thus our Museum will “‘move’’ on to 
even greater achievement and become a 
better as well as a larger museum. 


ol 


ADDRESS BY 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


| am very glad to wish you a happy birth- 
day, and many happy returns, on your 
sixtieth celebration. Your sister institution 
on the other side of the park is just one year 
older. So it takes both a sisterly and a 
brotherly interest and pride in the great 
work that you are doing on this side of the 
park. We are also endeavoring to bring the 
two museums closer together by making it 
possible to cross Central Park at any hour 
of the day and night. 

| have often been asked what is the dif- 
ference between the Art Museum and the 
Natural History Museum—where does art 
begin; where does natural history end? To- 
gether we cover the entire field of creation, 
and a very good definition of an art mu- 
seum, plus a natural history museum, is 
that they cover the entire activity, not 
only of God, but of man, from star dust to 
Rodin. We gO back to star dust; you end 


0 


sculptors. 

In one respect we do feel that we have a 
greater responsibility than you, President 
de Forest, since we have to cover a vaster 
period of time. These two institutions, this 
brother and sister, or this pair of sisters, 
have very different responsibilities as re- 
gards time, because we have to go back and 
cover no less than one billion years, 
whereas, | understand from the recent 
discoveries at Ur, your responsibility begins 
at B.c., or six thousand years back 
from the present time. 

But we are really, in our institution, as 
vou know, bringing up those early phases of 
human mind and spirit which created the 
art of writing, the art of sculpture, the art 
of communication, and the art of organized 
expression, of creative impulse, to the point 
where your great work begins. 

Certainly it is most interesting to note 
that the point of contact between our 
museums is constantly being thrust back. 
Only this year it has been thrust further 
back by the wonderful discoveries at Ur, 
which revealed that man was an art-loving 
being for between four and five thousand 
years before Christ, and we go back and we 
find he was an art-loving being twenty-five, 
thirty-five, forty thousand years before 
Christ. 

lhe few words | am still about to say | 
must of course devote to that man of 
genius and of wonderful character, Bash- 
ford Dean, who was as great in the natural 
history museum as he was in the art mu- 
seum, only it happened that he began his 
great museum work with us, and was called 
to you and brought it to a splendid climax. 

First, | must tell just one story about 
Bashford Dean—lI believe Mr. de Forest 
has probably heard it—illustrating a char- 
acteristic of the collector. A collector stops 
at nothing to gain his object. If he is an 
honorable man he will not do anything dis- 
honest, but he stops at no adventure, small 
or great. | will give you one chay ter in my 
own experience illustrating this trait in our 
beloved friend. 

| was motoring along the sovchern coast 
of France and came to Luchon in the moun- 
tains of the Pyrenees. To my amazement, 
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and Mrs. Osborn’s amazement, when we 
arrived, instead of our being greeted in the 
ordinary way, the hotel proprietor came out 
in front and greeted us warmly, “Monsieur, 
je suis enchanté de vous voir.”’ “Well,” | 
said to my wife, “this is certainly most 
remarkable.”’ He then showed us to a mag- 
nificent suite of rooms, which I, being only a 
college professor and a man of moderate 
means, felt was more suitable for some 
American millionaire. | said, “I am an 
American, it is true, but | am not a man of 
unbounded means, and | should like to 
have you show me a simpler apartment.”’ 
“Oh,”’ he said, “but this entire apartment is 
yours.” 

| was completely at a loss to know what 
he meant. I said, “Really, if you insist upon 
it, we will remain and see what happens 
next.”” So we were shown downstairs, and 
out in front on the terrace a beautiful re- 
past was spread, delicious wines, waiters all 
standing around, and we were more and 
more amazed. It went on—I protested that 
| didn’t want such a variety of expensive 
wines, but it was of no use. It was really a 
case of Aladdin’s lamp. My wife said, “This 
is a most extraordinary experience. Let us 
enjoy it while it lasts, because something 
awful is going to happen.” 

But just at that moment Bashford Dean 
arrived in an automobile. | said, ‘Dean, 
what does this all mean?” “Why,” he said, 
“this hotel belongs to J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and he has purchased it in order to facili- 
tate the obtaining of the Riggs collection of 
art. The collection is going to The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and the proprietor 
of the hotel knows that you are a nephew 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and a friend of the 
institution, so, just as he says, the entire 
hotel is at your disposal.”’ 

Bashford Dean had, in his negotiations 
with Mr. Riggs, found that Mr. Riggs was 
ready to send his great collection of armor 
over to America, but was in terrible trouble 
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over a hotel in the Pyrenees which he had 
on his hands. It didn’t pay and it was dif- 
ficult to manage. He kept saying, “Well, if | 
could only get that hotel off my hands, | 
would send the collection to The Met ropoli- 
tan Museum of Art.” 

And so Bashford Dean cabled to Mr 
Morgan that his friend Mr. Riggs was very 
much embarrassed by the management of a 
hotel. Mr. Morgan at once cabled to buy 
the hotel. So it was true: the entire hotel 
belonged to Pierpont Morgan, and of course 
the entire collection was practically on its 
way to The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Now, Mr. President, we have not discov- 
ered any such methods as that in making 
our great collections for The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. | do not know i 
we shall ever be able to purchase or to se- 
cure dinosaurs or remains of extinct man by 
purchasing a hotel, but | am glad, on this 
great occasion of Bashford Dean’s memo- 
rial, to be able to tell you that interesting 
episode. It was only one of the episodes 
strewn along his entire life, in which he 
showed his indomitable purpose, no matter 
what the effort, to get anything in any part 
of the world for The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


So | came over this afternoon 


and there 
were tears in my eyes and a choking sensa 
tion in my throat dedicated the 
beautiful memorial hall. | am sure what is 
embodied in that splendid collection and in 
the inscription on the tablet which was so 
fittingly presented by Mr. Mackay will be a 


You 


das 


surviving and inspiring element in your 
history. 
1 cannot tell you, President de Forest, 


how much I was gratified to get your tele 


Out 


phone message asking me to represent 
institution this afternoon, and to extend to 
you our heartfelt congratulations and greet- 
ings on this, your sixtieth birthday, and 
this rounding out of 


own splendid service 


years of your 


so many 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MUSEUM: 
ADDRESS BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


One of our foremost physicists said in my 
hearing a few days ago that it was a greater 
distance from nothing to one than from one 
to infinity. So it may be said that it is a 
greater distance from the void when this 
institution did not exist, than from its 
present state to infinity, for the infinite 
reach of man is implicit in the very exis- 
tence of this house of his art—of art which 
(as the Poet Laureate in his Testament of 
Beauty has said) is the ‘‘true and happy 
science of the soul exploring nature for 
spiritual influences as doth physical science 
for comforting powers.’ Contemplating the 


brevity of life while all art is long—even 
that of healing, as Hippocrates said—man 


has taken the aureate dust and argent clay 
which we call gold and silver) and made an 
institution or a corporation, breathed into 
it the breath of life and made it an immortal 
creature which is not subject, as Coke has 
said, to the “imbecilities or death of the 
natural body.” 
Osler’s happy phrase, one of the means of 


It becomes, to use Doctor 


“man’s redemption of man.” 

And this institution preéminently so, for 
it is the curator and transmitter and nour 
isher the art which itself to 
beauty, which in turn (to quote again The 
is the “‘prime motive 


ol devotes 
Testament of Beauty 
of all man’s excellence” 


Whereby he himself 
Becoming a creator hath often thought to ask 
Why Nature being so inexhaustible of beauty 
Should not be all beauteous; why from infinite 
resource 
Produce more ugliness than man’s artistry 
With any spiritual intention can allow 


Here in this Museum its held in the midst of 
our “‘crowded democracy”’ something of the 
inexhaustible but ever fleeting beauty of 
Nature which would pass completely except 
for what human artistry with its spiritual 
intention has seized. This institution is in 
itself a Testament of Beauty, as the Sacred 
Books are Testaments of Duty. 

It is difficult for us who have known New 
York only with its Metropolitan Museum 
to think of New York without it. | have 
turned back sixty vears in Mr. Stokes’s 
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lconography of this island and have learned 
that on an autumn day not long after Black 
Friday in 1869, several of the most promi- 
nent citizens of New York met in the Union 
League Club under the chairmanship of 
William Cullen Bryant, to organize The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which was 
incorporated in the following year, April 13, 
1870, and its paintings stored in Cooper 
Union for want of an exhibition room. 

It was a time when, though civic corrup- 
tion was rife, the City was attaining civic 
consciousness, for in those same years the 
Lenox Library was incorporated, the Mu- 


seum of Natural History authorized, the 
Normal College established, the corner- 


stone of the Roosevelt Hospital laid, the 
first subway (of only a few blocks) built, 
the Y. M.C.A. Building in 23rd Street 
opened, the Association of the Bar organ- 
ized, the first stone of the Grand Central 
Station laid, the first building equipped 
with elevators (the precursors of the sky- 
scrapers, for without elevators the sky- 
scraper would not have been habitable), 
Scribner’s Monthly started, Dr. Charles 
Eliot, a layman thirty-five years of age 
made President of Harvard College; and 
on the other hand, 110,000 ballots cast by 
80,000 voters in a New York City election. 

In the pastures at the corner of 34th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, where M1 
Forest flew his kite a boy, a residence 
was erected in that same year by the 
famous Scotch merchant, A. T. Stewart, of 
which it was said at the time in Harper’s 


Weekly: 


It is one edifice in New York which, if not 
swallowed up by an earthquake, will stand as 
long as the City remains and will be pointed 
to as a monument of individual enterprise, of 
far-seeing judgment and of disinterested 
philanthropy 


de 


as 


But even in the space of one lifetime the 
place where it stood knows it no more. It 
has been swallowed up not by the enginery 
of Nature but by that of man. Yet these 
sixty years are but a moment in the life of 
the earth. According to Professor Jeans, in 
his book on The Universe about Us, the 


earth has been in existence for two billion 
years, and he adds that it is reasonable to 
suppose that it will continue to exist for 
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something of the order of two billion years 
vet to come—and not the earth alone but 
humanity with it. As man has been here 
only a few hundred thousand years (or at 
most one two-thousandth of the earth’s 
age, according to President Osborn’s esti- 
mate) he is not yet midway of his mortal 
life (nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, as 
Dante said of his own individual life). It is 
this enormous stretch of time ahead that so 
tremendously increases the importance of 
these early days of the race and the respon- 
sibility of those who have founded and de- 
veloped this institution, for they are mak- 
ing plans and laying foundations for a 
larger future than we can well imagine 
here is high astronomical authority for 
expecting that this institution which now 
counts but sixty years of life will have a 
future of two billion years, or merge itself 
into some other immortal corporate being 
present concern, however, Is not 
with that far future but with that portion of 
time which lies within the ken of that pro 
phetic mood or tense which my Greek 
grammar called the first periphrastic—the 
period of the ‘‘about to be,” the immediate 
future of the generic museum, and _inci- 
dentally of this greatest of our museums 
When the ancient Greek wished to know 
of the future he consulted the oracle at 
Delphi or Dodona or Delos. In these mod 
ern times we are accustomed to address a 
questionnaire to the demos—and often 
have an answer that is as Delphic, as am- 
biguous, as was that of the ancient oracle 
| have not consulted this democratic oracle. 


Qur 1S 


| have gone, however, to the leaves in our 
public Sibylline Library for the answer 
which my own experience is not as compe- 
tent to give. 

First of all I asked ‘““What is Beauty?” 


and this was the response: 


Beauty is the highest of all the eternal essences 

[he quality of appearances that through the 
sense 

Waketh spiritual emotion in the mind of man; 

And Art, as it createth new forms of beauty, 

Awakeneth new ideas that advance the spirit 

In the life of reason to the wisdom of God 


As mankind’s love of life apart from love 
of beauty is “‘a tale of no count” (to quote 


another line from The Testament of 


‘ 
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Beauty), so is this institution, above all 
others in this community, one in which the 
love of beauty is to make life count for 
more. In that ministry it will nourish espe- 
cially and increasingly the love of beauty 
which, according to the first article of your 
creed, is “innate in every child.”” This can- 
not too often be brought to public notice. | 
wish that it might be written in the creed 
of every home and school—and not alone in 
that of this great institution, which has 
expressed its belief not only that every 
human being is born with a potential love 
of beauty but that this Museum has 
important rdle to play in the nourishing of 
that innate capacity, whose development 
depends upon educating the child, teaching 
him its language, and then attending him 
on into manhood with a vision splendid that 
will prevent the golden glory of youth from 
fading into the light of common day 

Sir Frederic Kenyon of the British Mu 
seum, whom | came to know first as the 
translator of thi of Bacchylide 
(which some lover of his verses had carri 
to his tomb with him to read in the lift 


an 


pe ems 
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beyond, and which, after nearly a thousand 
vears in which not a line of his was known 
to be extant except in quotation, were re 
covered), best describes the two functions 
of the museum of the future: one of thesé 
being to preserve and store all that we can 
retain of value for the history of civilization 
and for the satisfaction of the aestheti 
sense. You have acquired one fragment 
during the last year or two illustrative of 
this service in the Greek statue of Pro- 
tesilaos. The legend is that he, the first 
Greek to leap from the ship in the Trojan 
War upon the flowery mead of Scamander 
after the voyage in the black ships across 
the wine-dark sea and the first of the Greeks 
to perish (and at the hand of Hector him 
self), was permitted to come back to earth 
after death for three hours to see his wife 
Laodameia. But the Metropolitan Museum 
has given permanent residence to his marble 
image which is contemporaneous with the 
Parthenon. From the 
Hellespont, it is said in legend, a knot of 
spiry elm trees grew till they could catch 
sight of the walls of ancient Ilium, then 
withered to rise again. So here many an 


his tomb beyond 
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ancient form lives again and tells its part 
of the story of civilization as it looks out 
upon the walls of a new world. 

But the second of its two functions 1s to 
become the first (in importance) of the 
museum of the future—that of the teacher 
of beauty. | have an entrancing picture of 
the museum in that function. Visiting a few 
months ago the National Gallery of Edin- 
burgh, itself set in the noblest frame that 
any city offers, | saw a group of children 
sitting on the floor in the circular room, 
walls were covered by Raeburn’s 
paintings, while a teacher conversed quietly 
and informally about them, asking and 
answering questions. High above this 
museum on the summit of the Rock of the 
Castle (Edinburgh’s Acropolis) is the most 
Impressive of memorials in its 
beauty—as restrained as the oration of 
Pericles over the Athenian dead, but as 
radiant in faith as an Easter morning. Ihe 
two museums have entered into the con- 
sciousness of the whole city, and together 
suggest the vital part that the museum 
should have in the life of every community. 

| saw, parenthetically, thisone criticism of 
Scotland’s Museum by an Englishman, who 
said that the claim was made for the Scot- 
tish Museum that it has a right to every- 
thing Scottish and in addition may secure 
anything else it can get. That attitude per- 
haps explains the grip that the Scotch have 
upon the world. 

Mr. John Cotton Dana, in one of his last 
essays, asks whether museums should be 
made useful. The answer is that their 
utility is in this ministry of and to beauty 
to make the useful beautiful, to glorify 
every worthy skill, and to make leisure a 
time in which to seek the satisfactions that 
the workman once had who “‘set his heart 
upon perfecting his works.” It new 
world of beauty, as well as of wisdom, that 
comes by opportunity of the leisure which 
the scribe alone once had but which the 
millions now have. The museum furnishes 
industry with better designs, better work- 
manship, and fills the windows of the 
via gloriosa, as | have called this avenue, 
with its exhibits, making the skills of the 
greatest possible number its prime contribu- 
tion to human happiness, but giving high 
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employment to leisure in cultivating those 
skills which do most to help one toward the 
goal “‘where truth, virtue, and beauty are 
all as one.” 

The name ‘‘museum”’ 
from its narrowed usage. No longer is it a 
place of obsolescent objects whether of 
man’s art or of Nature’s curiosities. It was 
originally the temple of the Muses, “the 
mindful ones,” at a time when Athena 
“motioned the marble to her living grace,”’ 
and here it becomes again the home of those 
who are mindful not alone of the past (the 
records of whose struggle toward beauty it 
would faithfully and loyally keep) but also 
of the needs of the living with their innate 
love of beauty. 

And | for one of many thousands am glad 
that this Museum has invited to its halls 
occasionally the art over which those who 
have given their name to this institution 
presided—that of music. Perhaps a more 
suitable hall could be found than the high- 
ceilinged atrium of your own house, but no 
place could furnish a more impressive 
setting—and incidentally the two arts 
have benefit each of the other. If the author 
of these improvised lines of an auditor 
which | am about to quote draws upon 
his imagination, he has warrant inthe verses 
of the English laureate who saw things 


is being redeemed 


As if in a museum the fossils on their shelves 
Should come to life suddenly, or a winter rose- 
bed 


Burst into crowded holiday of scent and bloom 


At one of the concerts, as this American 
auditor imagined, 


lhe statues leaned forth from their usual places 

(And some of them all but fell off of their 
bases) 

[he mummies lay rapt in their swathes and 
their cases 

\nd portraits inclined from the canvas their 
faces, 

While multitudes gathered from all of earth’s 
races 

Filled all of the rest of the audient spaces 

In Art’s labyrinthian hall 

Such an audience Orpheus 
played to, 

Though the beasts and the trees of the forest 
he made to 

Respond to his lyre; nor Marsyas flayed to 

Avenge a mad god whom he'd not been afraid 


himself never 


to 
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Confront with his flute-—All those who gave its immortality, not forgetting the past but 
eee | an + continuing to embody the best that any- 
[his symphonic venture let praises be paid to; ; : are 
I | Miuses are mindful of all where comes to be, clory Ing not in iftS own 


immortality—its progress from one to 

“Going like sixty” is a colloquial phrase — infinity—but in the illocality of its service 

which means going with all one’s might and to man, to whom ‘Beauty is the prim 
main. So may this Museum go on “like motive of all his excellence.” 


{ 


sixtv’’ through all its years into the aeons of 





